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Wants Us to Answer 


OW comes Pinkham, the fighting pacifist of 
Newton Centre, demanding in this issue that 
we answer Schwenk (June 21) and Blauvelt 

(July 19), who asked how we reconcile our position 
on war and peace with Christianity and with the 
Universalist Statement of Faith. We supposed that 
everybody could see that the questions were rhetorical 
(an effective literary device) and not a quest for truth. 
Much as if we ourselves should say, “Is not Pinkham 
a heroic old fighter for his convictions?” That would 
not require a half column for a reply. All of these 
pacifists are admirable—even heroic—just a bit stub- 
born however, and seem reluctant to bask in any 
sunlight that we shed upon them. 

But let us try. Some of them seem to think that 
we like war or endorse war. Who does? Mussolini’s 
son perhaps, and people like him, but not many in the 
U. S. A. In the original meaning of pacifist, peace- 
lover, practically all of us are devoted pacifists. We 
ourselves have bent over shell-torn bodies too many 
times to have any illusions about war. We loathe 
it. 

But, loathing war, we do not shut our eyes to the 
facts of the world situation. We see Hitler and the 
Gestapo, we study Mein Kampf, we observe what is 
happening, and we decide that, hard as it is, there is 
no way to deal effectively with the situation but to 
arrest the criminal and to break up the gang. Other- 
wise the gang would stand a good chance of destroying 
the free institutions that our fathers have been build- 
ing up for generations, and in addition get control of 
the education of all the young people of our free coun- 
try. As Reinhold Niebuhr has put it, in Nazism “we 
have a corruption of civilization that has sworn to 
destroy our civilization—a civilization that with all 
its imperfections tolerated the Christian faith and 
was slowly but surely responding to the demands of 
the Christian ethic.” 

We have insisted strongly that it was our duty to 
resist the spread of Hitlerism, even by force of arms, 
that there was no other way to deal with this hostile 
force, that we should help Britain to the limit of our 
strength and that we should go into the war with all 
our power now, before it is too late. 

The question asked of us is how we can reconcile 


Blauvelt and Schwenk 


this position with Universalism or with Universalist 
Christianity. We do not have to do any reconciling. 
Our position is Christian. We have simply enun- 
ciated Christian duty. It is the Christian who cares 
about individuals, even the humblest. It is Chris- 
tianity that inspires democratic institutions. It is 
Christian love that spends and is spent in the service 
of humanity. Reconcile? The task of reconciling is 
on other shoulders. It is a heavy responsibility that 
pacifists are assuming. They must reconcile refusal 
to go to the aid of the enslaved with the gospel of one 
who came to set the captives free. 

Ah, but the method is wrong! Of course it is 
wrong, but, as a correspondent in this issue asks, what 
method do the pacifists propose to use with Herr 
Hitler? We could negotiate a peace now undoubtedly, 
and leave Hitler to use every mill, every factory, and 
most of the skilled workmen of Europe to get ready for 
another war, while we ourselves would have to stop 
all our beloved work to get ready for a war that would 
make the present war seem insignificant in comparison. 

Do we avow our faith in God as Eternal and All 
Conquering Love? We do, and in Jesus as leader, 
the authority of truth, the worth of human personal- 
ity, and the power of men of good will and the sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively es- 
tablish the kingdom of God. But we do not believe 
in the God pictured by some of the pacifists—as un- 
disturbed by the war as the stars in their courses. We 
believe in the kind of God who suffers as Jesus suffered 
and who cares and loves and sacrifices, and who lays 
on us this cross of Christ to bear. Can it be more 
Christlike to await the march of the centuries than to 
take off our coats and get at the job? 

Christian duty lays on our shoulders the task of 
getting rid of the war system. 

The task lays on us the stern duty of arresting the 
war-makers and of setting up a system of interna- 
tional law with power of enforcement. 

We know the arguments: ‘‘We can’t do any good 
by using such a bad method as war.” Of course it isa 
bad method, but it is all we have, and if it is the only 
way, and our judgment is that it is, then the bad 
method will become a good method, for it will save us 
from a Nazi-dominated world. 
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A NEW INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
ITH the announcement that the Institute of 
World Affairs at Ferry Beach as organized 
by Prof. Arthur I. Andrews will not be held 
this year, there comes the announcement of a new 
institute on world relations to be held at Ferry Beach 
August 16-23 under the joint auspices of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and the Commission on In- 
ternational Relations of the Universalist General 
Convention. Dr. Stanley Manning will be dean, and 
on the faculty will be Prof. K. Augusta Sutton of 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ College, Dr. Alfred 
C. Lane, Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Sharon, Mass., and professor of 
philosophy at Emerson College, and others. 

Dean Andrews did not decide until last week to 
cancel his arrangements at Ferry Beach, and Doctor 
Etz and Dean Manning had to do lively work to see 
that this important affair did not fail. What they 
have accomplished is not a “stopgap,” it is a fine, con- 
structive piece of work with interesting and able men 
for the faculty. The attendance ought to be large. 
Our next issue will carry the story of important and 
interesting plans impossible to give here. 

We cannot permit Dean Andrews to move on 
without thanking him for his service to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and the Church. His decision 
to leave Ferry Beach is his own. 

* * 


THE PEACE THAT WE MUST WORK FOR 


OW let us turn our attention to the rebuilding 
of the world after the war. Not for our own 
sakes as individual Christians do we suggest it, 

for that would put us about on a level with those who 
seek to make money out of war. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains true that in a common noble work men who 
have been alienated from one another by differing 
Opinions may be reunited. 

An American statesman, Sumner Welles, Acting 
Secretary of State, is the first responsible officer of 
any government to go thoroughly into the matter. 
He spoke at the unveiling of the cornerstone of a new 
wing to the Norwegian Legation in Washington. He 
declared that some adequate instrumentality must be 
established after the war to control armaments rigidly 
and to provide equal economic opportunity for all 
peoples. Thus he boldly tackled the basic questions 
involved. 

The occasion which brought Mr. Welles to the 
front was in itself an impressive gesture. Building a 
wing for the legation of a country whose government 
is in exile says plainly that these sturdy Norwegians 
have no notion of yielding their country to Herr Hitler. 
News leaking out of Norway is to the effect that the 
sons of the Vikings are making plenty of trouble for 
the Germans and for their own Quislings. Mr. Welles 
made it plain that his talk on peace aims presupposed 
the absolute and complete overthrow of Hitler and his 
satellites. “In a larger sense,” he said, ‘“‘these cere- 
monies constitute an act of faith in the ultimate vic- 


tory of the forces of liberty, in the triumph of civiliza- 


tion itself over the forces of barbarism.” 

The League of Nations failed, he declared, because 
of the selfishness of men here in the United States as 
well as in other parts of the world. A great President 
gave his life in the struggle to secure ‘‘an ordered world 
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government by Jaw.”’ Contributing to the failure of 
the old league was the fact that it was forced to oper- 
ate by those who dominated it as a means of main- 
taining the status quo. What Woodrow Wilson in- 
tended was to have it act as ‘‘an elastic and impartial 
instrument to bring about peaceful and equitable ad- 
justments between nations as time and circumstance 
made necessary.”’ 
Then Mr. Welles added: 


Does the end of the present carnage mean only 
a return to ruined homes; to the graves of slaughtered 
wives and children; to poverty and want; to social up- 
heaval and economic chaos; to the same gray and empty 
years of confusion and bitterness, so barren in vision 
and in human accomplishment, which marked the dec- 
ades after the termination of the last war? 

It seems to me that those of us who are fortunate 
enough to be able to live as citizens of the free American 
republics have our great responsibility in the framing of 
the answer to that question. 

Some adequate instrumentality must unquestion- 
ably be found to achieve such adjustments when the na- 
tions of the earth again undertake the task of restoring 
law and order to a disastrously shaken world. 

I cannot believe that peoples of good will will not 
once more strive to realize the great ideal of an associa- 
tion of nations through which the freedom, the happiness 
and the security of all peoples may be achieved. 

That word, security, represents the end upon which 
the hearts of men and women everywhere today are set. 

Whether it be security from bombing from the air, 
or from mass destruction, whether it be security from 
want, disease, and starvation, whether it be security in 
enjoying that inalienable right which every human be- 
ing should possess of living out his life in peace and hap- 
piness, people throughout the length and breadth of 
the world are demanding security, and freedom from 
fear. 

That is the objective before us all today—to try 
and find the means of bringing that to pass. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Commenting upon our occupation of Iceland the 
Japanese said that their relationship to the Dutch East 
Indies was the same as our relationship to Iceland. 
Elmer Davis said that the main point of resemblance is 
that both Iceland and the Dutch East Indies are a long 
way off, and he added that the Japanese ignored one 
little detail—that we had been invited and the Japanese 
have not. 


Some who preach adherence to our ideals seem as 
detached from realism as if they lived on Mars, and 
some who insist upon realism have lost their ideals, but 
the only folks really competent to serve are those who 
keep their eye on the pole star and their feet on the 
ground. 


The Rev. N. E. Spicer of Kenosha, Wis., has 
sent us a delegate’s badge used at the national con- 
vention of the Y. P. C. U. at the Universalist church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 18-20, 1891, just fifty years 
ago. It is marked ‘Second Annual Convention.” 


Eastern folks who go west to church institutes 
and conventions manage to pick up a lot of enthusiasm 
somewhere in their travels. ‘(How come?” 


High idealism is naked realism. 
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At Van Hornesville with Universalists 


Johannes 


T midday on the thirteenth of June, 1941, in 
Van Hornesville, New York, some two hundred 
and fifty people might have been seen leaving 

the little Universalist church and making their way 
down the main street of the village to the grounds of 
the central school built by Owen D. Young. There on 
the bank of the Oquago, under the trees that border 
the playground, they sat down to a meal which marked 
the close of two days of meetings. 

We must begin with the meal and work backward, 
that is if ever we get past the meal. It was a picnic of 
course, and a picnic is by no means to be sneezed at 
when Central New York housewives of Universalist 
blood do the providing. But for the officiating clergy, 
their wives, their children, their guests, it was a hot 
dinner served at a beautifully appointed table under 
the trees from another table where half a dozen women 
workers of ‘“‘the larger parish’’ presided over the plat- 
ters, casseroles, and bake dishes that Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen D. Young had provided. The host and hostess 
also were working steadily to give all a good time. 
Coffee, ice cream and cake were furnished for every- 
body, but for the elect—it would take the pen of a 
Dickens to tell about it. 

There was the hot, baked ham, for example. 
Smoked? It must have been smoked over hickory 
sticks by an expert. Baked? It must have been 
baked by an artist who could turn a gigantic hog into 
a suckling pig. Carved? It truly was carved down 
to the bone to bring seconds and thirds that grew in 
succulence and aroma. Never was there such a ham 
before, at least so it seemed. Never did one rest on a 
nobler foundation of baked pineapple. Never did 
diners, led by the capacious and competent state 
superintendent of Universalist churches in New York 
State, do a ham more justice or enjoy one more. 

And those heaping plates of little, crisp, brown, 
buttered rolls, home made, and the creamed spaghetti 
with cheese in the sauce, and the monumental salads 
where beet, tomato, lettuce, marched together with 
brilliant color and surpassing goodness, and the jars 
of old-fashioned cottage cheese, and—but why tor- 
ture further the absentees? We must add, however, 
that there were frogs’ legs fried in batter—a huge 
platter of them, caught in the Manlius marshes, offered 
for sale in the streets of Fayetteville, bought in a 
wholesale lot by a beloved physician of the town, 
cooked to a turn, and brought for this picnic. 

The Reamons were there, four strong, headed for 
Ferry Beach. The man of the family had preached an 
able sermon that morning on “‘Faith—Hope—Love,”’ 
and he now, down by the Oquago, was in his best 
mood for stories. Dr. and Mrs. Skinner, Dr. and Mrs. 
Rowland Gray-Smith of Boston, the editor, his wife 
and nephew, Mr. and Mrs. Young and their house 
guests, and of course the State Superintendent, were 
all at the festal board. 

But now, before some saturnine Cassius comments 
about space wasted on eating, let it be made clear that 
this piece is about the annual meeting of the Central 
Mohawk Valley Association of Universalist and Other 
Liberal Churches, that it was held in the old Van 
Hornesville Universalist church July 12 and 18, that 

on Saturday afternoon Dean Skinner of Tufts College 


made a clean-cut, orderly, honest and eloquent address 
upon “John Murray,” and that the editor of the Leader 
spoke on ‘‘Early Universalists of New York State,” 
and that a dinner followed at the Van Hornesville 
Central School. It was served by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Van Hornesville Universalist-Method- 
ist Church, and was attended by 140 people. 

Owen D. Young was toastmaster and Louis 
Annin Ames, president of the General Convention, 
Judge Abram Zoller, George Boyle and Dr. Leining 
were the speakers. 

“My first word,’ said Mr. Young, “is one of 
gratitude to you for coming to Van Hornesville and to 
the old church of my father and mother. My ances- 
tors, for several generations, were Universalists. It 
is a great satisfaction to have you here.’”’ Mr. Ames 
and Judge Zoller, who followed, both expressed grati- 
tude for a Universalist background reaching through 
three or four generations. Mr. Ames said that he was 
a Universalist because that church is concerned 
with bringing heaven to earth rather than with get- 
ting folks into heaven. Judge Zoller remarked 
humorously that to be either a county judge or a su- 
preme court judge in Herkimer County a man had to 
be a Universalist. He chose to be a Universalist, he 
said, because that church has a creed as simple as the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

George Boyle was characteristically witty and 
pungent. ‘I ama Universalist heretic,” he said, “‘be- 
cause all the time I meet people who I think ought to 
go to hell.’”’ Equally unorthodox was his high tribute 
to Dr. Sykes and Dr. Tomlinson, former pastors of 
his own church in Little Falls, “because they were 
such hard workers and did not pass the work over to 
committees to do it for them.” 

Dr. Fred C. Leining was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. He expressed his joy at the success of the 
meeting. He commented on the satisfaction one has 
in great ancestors who were Universalists, but added, 
whimsically but pointedly, “The best Universalist is 
not a dead Universalist.’’ Then he said: ““To do our 
work in the next century, we must have more ambition, 
enthusiasm, consecration, efficiency. We have never 
made religion easy by taking creedalism, ritualism, 
‘post-mortemism,’ as substitutes for Christianity. 
Universalism is an exacting, daring, all-consuming 
gospel, and we must give it all that we have. The 
need of the world demands this of us.”’ 

The speeches were brief, the mood was happy, 
the food delicious and the occasion enjoyable. 

The Van Hornesville Universalist church is not 
especially good architecturally, but from the outside, 
against its background, it is a powerful symbol of re- 
ligion, and inside, with all its associations, it brings a 
message of peace and courage. It dates back more 
than a hundred years and, like so many country 
churches of that period, it was a union church. In the 
files of the State Convention there is this record of 
Universalist pastorates: S. R. Ward 1878-95, A. D. 
Colson 1898-1900, DeWitt Lamphear 1901-1905. 
Since 1905 students usually have served the church in 
summer vacation. 

The Universalists took over exclusive title to the 
property in 1895 after the death of Elder Ward. 
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This Elder Ward seems to have left an indelible 
mark upon people in this community. Mr. Young has 
had enlarged a small picture of the old elder with his 
long white beard, standing in the pulpit surrounded by 
flowers. This picture hangs on the wall of the school- 
house with the pictures of other typical builders of the 
community. Elder Ward, then stationed at Rich- 
field, drove regularly to Van Hornesville to preach. 
He began his work when Mr. Young was a small boy. 
He died shortly after Mr. Young had come out of St. 
Lawrence University and gone to Boston to study law. 
In those formative years, parents, college and Elder 
Ward had made a devoted Universalist of this boy. 
While still on the farm, he used to hand his mother 
the ‘Universalist Register’’ and ask her to stick him 
if she could on the names and locations of Universalist 
ministers. ‘‘When I met the men later,” said Mr. 
Young, “I could place them.’ There was more in- 
volved of course than “placing” them. The total 
environment, home, church, farm and village, did 
something highly important for a growing boy, and 
Mr. Young is intelligent enough to know it and large- 
minded enough to be everlastingly grateful. 

Across from the little church stands the village 
home of Ida Brandow Young, Mr. Young’s mother, 
now enlarged and beautified. But the mother’s living 
room, and the entrance hall where she hung her son’s 
diplomas from institutions around the world, scores 
of them, are unchanged. The great change is a large 
combination drawing room and library at the back of 
the house looking out on a lovely flower garden made 
on terraces that were created by saying to the hillside, 
“Move back,” and then giving it a shove with ashovel. 
But the hill is there still—all wooded—and the wood 
thrush sang there in the thickets from dawn till dark. 

Up to this village in the gorge, up to this garden 
and home, up to this exponent of Universalist philos- 
ophy and his able, charming wife, came recently the 
warring groups of milk producers of New York State, 
and, by what the newspapers say, they went away 
with something accomplished highly important. 

Mr. Young’s home was filled with Universalist 
guests. The apartments of the teachers in the new 
buildings across from the school were likewise turned 
over to the speakers and their families from a dis- 
tance. The great body of the people came and went 
and came again by motor car, and so did not need 
lodgings. And where did they come from? From 
Cedarville up at the head of the Ilion gorge, Salisbury 
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Centre, Cooperstown, Dolgeville, Binghamton, Syra- 
cuse, Hamilton, Herkimer, Fort Plain, Gloversville, 
Utica, Little Falls, they came to the Saturday session, 
and from many other places for the Sunday service. 
Besides the speakers mentioned, those taking part in- 
cluded the Rev. Howard Gilman of Little Falls, the 
presiding officer, the Rev. W. A. Haney of Fort Plain, 
secretary and treasurer, and the Rev. Clinton Moulton, 
vice-president, all of whom were re-elected. Assisting 
at the Sunday service were Haney, Moulton and Lein- 
ing. 

In this community now there lives a young 
woman named Margaret Harris, a New York Univer- 
sity girl, who is the lay worker for the larger parish 
which reaches out beyond the boundaries of the Cen- 
tral School District. One hundred and seventy-five 
square miles are included. At Paines Hollow and Jor- 
danville, Methodist, Lutheran and Baptist churches 
are under the pastoral care of a Baptist, and at Van 
Hornesville and Starkville Universalists and Method- 
ists are under the care of a Methodist. Miss Harris 
works with all, but especially with the young people. 
“We try to find as many worth-while and pleasant 
things to do together as we can,” she said. Bible 
study, forums, classes in current events, picnics, 
parties, camping trips, leadership training classes, are 
all part of a program in a region where the old settlers 
live side by side with Russians and Poles. Some of the 
isolated children had no chance for any religious edu- 
cation before this larger parish grew out of the vision 
and leadership of Owen Young. 

Into the arrangements for the Universalist meet- 
ings at Van Hornesville, Margaret Harris threw her- 
self with sense and enthusiasm. In the success of the 
meetings she was as happy as a dyed-in-the-wool Uni- 
versalist. Miss Carrie A. Ritter of Utica worked with 
her, and where Miss Ritter is things usually happen, 
and happen when they ought to. The women who at- 
tended to the business of the Central Mohawk Asso- 
ciation knew what they were about. 

While most of the rich lands of central New York 
were held by the Iroquois Indians until after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Youngs came up into these hills 
before our War for Independence. They faced all the 
terrors of border warfare. One great-grandmother 
of Owen Young with her three children hid in the 
woods when Brant and his warriors and tories swept 
past. Perhaps we never should have had our meeting 
in Van Hornesville if she had not known what to do. 


Death of Harry Westbrook Reed 


R. HARRY WESTBROOK REED, pastor of 

the Universalist church in Watertown, N. Y., 

for twenty-eight years and more recently pas- 

tor of the Community Church of Mount Dora, Flor- 
ida, died at Watertown Friday, July 18. He came 
back from Florida in good health to spend the vacation 
at his summer home on Star Lake in northern New 
York. On Saturday night, July 12, he performed a 
wedding ceremony in his old parish in Dexter, N. Y. 
Soon after returning to the home of a niece in Water- 
town he complained of illness, which speedily was 
diagnosed as coronary thrombosis. He was removed 
to a Watertown hospital on Sunday, the day he was 
to have preached in the Presbyterian church, and 
lived for six days. His wife, Marjorie P. Baker Reed, 


his daughter, Mrs. James K. Wilson of Old Greenwich, 
N. Y., and his sister, Miss Genevieve A. Reed of New 
York City, were with him when he died. 

Maud Harmon Reed, Dr. Reed’s first wife, died 
in Watertown March 8, 1929. On May 26, 1980, at 
Gunnison Memorial Chapel, St. Lawrence University, 
he was married to Miss Marjorie Phoebe Baker of 
Watertown, Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes officiating. 

Harry Westbrook Reed was born near Macedon, 
N. Y., Sept. 3, 1875, the son of Henry Hobart Reed 
and Dorothy Ann Dietrich Reed. His parents were 
Universalists and his father was a farmer. He was 
brought up to work on the farm and to work in the 
Universalist church. Before his twentieth year he 
did work also for Farmers Grain Drill Company of 
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Macedon. His schools were the Macedon Central 
Academy, Geneva (N. Y.) High School, St. Lawrence 
University and the Canton Theological School. St. 
Lawrence gave him the degree of B. D. in 1900 and 
D:D. in 1917. 

The Watertown Daily Times, of which Harold B. 
Johnson is editor and publisher, has a three column 
biography of Dr. Reed from which we take some of the 
following facts. 

Ordained a minister of the Universalist Church 
in 1899, Dr. Reed began his ministerial career as pas- 
tor of the Universalist church of Clifton Springs, where 
he served in 1900 and 1901. 

At Clifton Springs he met and on June 26, 1901, 
married Miss Maud I. Harmon, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson Harmon of that place. 

In 1901 he was called to the pastorate of the First 
Universalist Church of Troy, where he succeeded 
Dr. Clarence E. 
Rice. During his 
S1x - year pastor- 
ate there, he was 
secretary of the 
Church Exten- 
sion Fund of the 
State Sunday 
School Associa- 
tion. 

From Troy 
he went to Joliet, 
Ill., in 1907 and 
there was pastor 
of St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church 
for four years. 
While in Joliet 
he was a trustee 
of Lombard Col- 
lege. 

In 1911 he 
accepted the pas- 
torate of All Souls Church in Watertown, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Moses H. Harris. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Reed All Souls 
Universalist Church became one of the foremost in 
the Universalist denomination in New York state. 
Today it is one of the oldest and largest Universalist 
churches of the state. When Dr. Reed began his 
pastorate thirty years ago, the church had a member- 
ship of less than 200. During his administration the 
membership became the largest in the list of Univer- 
salist churches of the state and eighth in the denomi- 
nation. 

In addition to the pastorate of All Souls Church, 
Dr. Reed served as minister of the Universalist church 
of Dexter. Aside from that he aided in the promotion 
of the Universalist denomination in various com- 
munities and organized a church society at South 
Rutland. 

Few men were as active in the civic life of the 
community as Dr. Reed. For two decades or more he 
served as a member of the board of trustees of the 
Flower Memorial Library. He was also chairman of 
the library’s book committee. 

He was a prominent Mason, served in the World 
War as a Y. M. C. A. secretary, and was an officer of 
the Community Chest of Watertown. 

The New York Universalist Convention honored 
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him with election as president for two terms, and for 
years he was chairman of the Fellowship Committee. 
One of the highest honors of the denomination came 
to him when he was chosen to preach the occasional 
sermon at the General Convention in Buffalo in 1931. 
St. Lawrence University sometime ago made him a 
life trustee. 

Editorially The Wateriown Times spoke in part as 
follows: 


He was the wise, sympathetic minister of an im- 
portant church in this city for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and his parish extended far beyond the confines of 
All Souls. He was the minister also of that 100-year- 
old Universalist church at Dexter. He was known over 
this entire area and he was called often to participate in 
services and ceremonies in this county, St. Lawrence 
and Lewis. He was a preacher of ability. He had a 
gracious personality. His voice was rich and full. He 
was a good sermonizer and he was a diligent and sym- 
pathetic pastor always. He worked incessantly for his 
people and for the people of the community. He did not 
confine his activities alone to his parish. He recognized 
his obligation as a citizen. He took part in so many 
civic affairs. He was active in the Community Chest. 
He was connected for years with the Rotary Club. 
There was no movement for civic betterment which 
did not find him active and aggressive in its support. 

Twenty-five or more years ago, he passed through a 
long period of ill-health. No man ever fought more 
valiantly than he. He continued his duties when it 
seemed then that he could survive only a short time. 
His courage was as admirable as that of any man in 
severest battle. When it seemed at that time that the 
end must be near, insulin was discovered and restored 
him to all but normal health again and gave him twenty- 
five years more of active and valuable service as a min- 
ister. 

He was warm in his contact with his fellows. He 
had a sincere, cordial manner. He possessed a spiritual 
faith that was always revealed. 


Funeral services were held at All Souls Church, 
Watertown, Sunday afternoon, July 20, and were in 
charge of Dr. Harold H. Niles. 

Interment was at Palmyra, N. Y., the day fol- 
lowing. 

* * * 


ON MEETING FRUSTRATION 


We need to develop a strategy for meeting frustration be- 
cause almost every good and desirable thing in life has within 
it the possibility of turning into disappointment. Marriages 
that start off happily and promisingly can end up disastrously 
if people miss the art of growing together in those indispensable 
appreciations and insights which make living together adven- 
turous and beautiful. There are many blind-alley marriages 
which are getting nowhere fast! Children, whom we love and 
hope for, can turn out to be disappointments, though we may 
be unwilling to admit it. And the work to which we give our 
life’s best energies may fizzle into insignificance. Our labori- 
ously hoarded savings may be swept away. Even success, 
bringing a measure of wealth and fame, may defeat us, for we 
may be unable to cope with the ‘‘demands” of a new standard 
of living and new friends. New temptations may destroy the 
very fiber that led to success. And so many times, when we 
have achieved outer goals, we know that inwardly we have not 
measured up. 

The most glorious thing we can do with our frustrations is 
to make something significant out of them. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick says: ‘‘Out of any situation we can 
emerge better men if that is what we want. If a man is pri- 
marily after wealth or pleasure, the world can whip him. But if 
a man is primarily growing a soul, then he can capitalize any- 
thing that life does to him.’’—The Outlook, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Youth Fellowship Created at Oak Park Young 


People’s Convention 


Dana Klotzle Is 


HE Universalist Youth Fellowship, embracing the 
Young People’s Christian Union and all Uni- 
‘versalist youth, was brought into being by 
unanimous vote of the delegates to the 53d annual 
assembly of the Union. This gave official recognition 
and ratification to the reorganization plan as proposed 
by the National Board and the Youth Department. 
Briefly, this signifies a realization of the reeommenda- 
tion of the 50th anniversary convention calling for “a 
more efficient and more valuable youth program for 
our church.”” The name and procedure of the youth 
organization have been changed in the interests of 
better churchmanship, though the purpose remains 
fundamentally the same, that being ‘“‘to promote 
Christian culture, service, and leadership among the 
young people of the Universalist Church and to extend 
the power and influence of liberalism in every way 
- possible.’’ 
The sessions, held in that “‘unique” church build- 
ing in the largest village in the world, Oak Park, IIL, 
were attended by youth representing nine states. In 
his opening address, President Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of Middletown, N. Y., reviewed the reorganization 
plans and recommended affirmative action by the 
convention. The convention sermon, delivered by the 
minister of the Oak Park church, the Rey. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., caused considerable controversy. His 
sermon topic was the convention theme, ‘‘Youth Faces 
a World of Crisis.”” He called on his hearers to survey 
the world about them, to appraise themselves, to 
make decisions, then to act, for “he who hesitates is 
lost.” The apparent implications of the sermon called 
for our military intervention in the present world war. 
A poll conducted by Otis Walter, editor of the con- 
vention paper and president of the Illinois State 
Union, showed that, of those voting, twenty-two dis- 
agreed in general with the sermon, twelve were in 
agreement, and another twelve were not willing to 
state their reactions. ee 
The Sunday evening speaker, occasionally referred 
to as Dr. W. H. Macpherson, more commonly known 
as Uncle Walt, strongly reaffirmed his faith in youth 
in a magnificent and unique presentation in the form 
of an epic poem. It is always heartening to be en- 
couraged by such forward-looking men as Uncle Walt. 
A well-balanced educational program afforded the 
convention delegates an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with different approaches and methods of 
meeting the present world crisis. The Rev. Harold L. 
Lunger, young Oak Park minister, spoke as a repre- 
sentative of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. After 
a brief outline of five types of pacifism, Mr. Lunger 
spoke in detail of the practicability of Christian 
pacifism. ‘The alternative to war is good-will.” 
The speaker commended the statement of Machiavelli, 
“Always treat your enemy as though he will some day 
be your friend.’”’ Mr. Lunger concluded his inspira- 
tional message with a program of positive action. 
Speaking on Christian Socialism, Prof. Gerhard 
O. Myer, a German exile and instructor in the eco- 
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nomics department at the University of Chicago, said 
that “‘the present world crisis is a crisis of Christian- 
ity.” Dr. Myer attacked the pacifist approach, and 
suggested that to be a part of the world one must 
compromise, and justified this on the basis that “‘every- 
thing is relative.” 

Dr. James Luther Adams, professor at Meadville, 
editor of The Journal of Liberal Religion and associate 
editor of The Protestant Digest, discussed the vital 
problem of organization of power. Speaking of this in 
connection with the idea of ‘‘World Federation,’’ Dr. 
Adams said: ‘“‘No philosophy will be adequate which 
cannot deal directly with the problem of power. The 
function of government is to mete out justice. Power 
must be organized to the end of sharing resources.” 

Following the addresses of each of these three 
well-qualified speakers, the assembly divided into two 
smaller discussion groups under the leadership of the 
Rey. Douglas Frazier and Dr. Macpherson. 

Dana E. Klotzle of Haverhill, Mass., now study- 
ing at Tufts College School of Religion, and serving as 
student minister at Foxboro, Mass., and during the 
summer at Gorham, N. H., was elected first president 
of the newly created Universalist Youth Fellowship. 
This is a real honor to one who is worthy of it. This 
election entitled Mr. Klotzle to the “‘president’s shirt,” 
which he received from the retiring president, Mr. 
Leavitt. Raymond Hopkins of Danbury, Conn., 
president of the Connecticut Y. P. C. U., was chosen 
vice-president, Dorothy Petersen of Wakefield, Mass., 
secretary, and Frederick M. Allen of Portland, Maine, 
treasurer. Trustees for two years are Richard Mul- 
ford, Oak Park, Ill., and Robert O’Neal, Akron, Ohio. 

In the keynote banquet address the young people 
were challenged and inspired by the Rev. Donald K. 
Evans of St. Paul’s, Chicago. ‘‘You are ambassadors 
of a new creation. You must bring to this creation 
the will to do the things which need to be done.” 
Mr. Evans emphasized the job which the church is 
called on to do today, and pointed out that the job is 
one which cannot adequately be done by any other 
unit. The speaker voiced his confidence and faith in 
the youth of the church to perform effectively the 
task which lies before them. 

The pledging following the banquet brought a 
good response, more than $250 being pledged. “  - 

The convention passed resolutions condemning 
war as a method of solving the world’s ills, asked for 
the preservation and extension of democracy, and 
supported the position of conscientious objectors. 

Members of the Oak Park union and other church 
representatives are to be congratulated on a well- 
planned convention. The tours of Chicago, the carni- 
val, and all their efforts to make the guests feel at 
home, are worthy of commendation. 

The 53d annual convention of Universalist young 
people is certain to take its place on the records as 
being one of the most revolutionary and forward- 
looking in the entire history of the iar 2a 
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THE PUZZLE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HAVE never been a lover of jig-saw puzzles, but 

I have from time to time been greatly occupied 

with a puzzle rather like a jig-saw—and that is 
the puzzle of life. Life does seem sometimes as though 
it were a queer gigantic jig-saw, cutting people up 
into small difficult bits, so that to get men and women 
and their environment into a clear and good picture is 
very hard and almost impossible. 

So the other day I was bothered by this puzzle 
of life. What rules could there be? What kind of key 
to make the whole thing satisfactory? For people had 
been saying to me: ‘Now you tell me—what can I 
do with Jim? He is so difficult.” Or: “I do wish 
you would help me with Tryphena. She is all in 
pieces, you know.” 

And sometimes I say to myself, as all persons 
must: “Now pull yourself together. Straighten out. 
Get clear and go ahead.” 

As I thought these things, I was sitting—for it 
was a rainy day—in the parlor where somebody near 
me was quietly and industriously doing a jig-saw 
puzzle. Idly I watched. Idiotic, | thought it. How 
could people worry their brains over those tiresome 
pieces of squiggly wood? But finding no solution to 
my own puzzle, I felt that I also was idiotic; so I 
watched the jig-saw itself. This bit tried and dis- 
carded; that bit fitted and snapped into place. 

And then I noticed something arresting and im- 
portant. The middle of the picture was obviously to 
be left to the last. A great hole yawned and gaped 
where the center was. And I saw that the person do- 
ing the puzzle was carefully discovering the straight 
pieces first. There was a line—a straight line, of 
course—which enclosed the picture. Top, bottom and 
two sides. North, south, east and west. There! 
That was done; and then the rest remained to fit in 
their places. 

And suddenly I became extraordinarily pleased. 
Of course, that was the way to solve my puzzle, too; 
that was the answer to the jig-saw of life. 

Upon the north, the cool straight line of Honor. 
Upon the south, the warm line of Hope. Upon the 
east, the bright line of Truth. And the west, the 
bronzed line of Courage. 

These four lines—and you work inward from 
these. 


a * * * 


IDYLLWILD CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 
Peter Samsom 


AMD the tall pines of the mile-high conference ground at 
Idyllwild, the Unitarians and Universalists of Southern 
California gathered June 29-July 5 for their annual conference, 
the first of its kind in many years in this area. Planned as an 
outgrowth of the three-year-old Topanga Institute of Religious 
Education, the new conference comprised various groups and 
interests, including Religious Education, Church Women and 
Young People. All three groups occupied the same camp ground 
and held conference sessions which fitted in with each other har- 
moniously. 

The total registration numbered 140, of whom eighty-five 
were full-time delegates. Under the general chairmanship of the 
Rev. Peter H. Samsom, a generous response of active co-operation 
from all sections of Southern California was elicited, which made 
a well-rounded and stimulating program possible. It was agreed 
on all sides that a venture of great promise for the future has 
been embarked upon. A large number of “committees-of-one”’ 
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for the publicizing of the Idyllwild Comarnse was converted 
to the cause as a result of this week’s experience. 

In the foreground of memory for most of the delegates will 
remain the morning lectures of the Rev. Rol W. Benner, dean of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, which became the 
focus of the united thought of all the groups. Mr. Benner ad- 
vanced a viewpoint supporting a vigorous forward movement of 
liberal religious thought based upon the key disciplines of evolu- 
tionary science and human responsibility. 

Dr. Orren Lloyd-Jones led the thought of the young people 
throughout the week, elaborating the methods of ‘‘How Not to 
Be a Cynic.’ Frank and vigorous discussion was the keynote 
of these sessions, and it was apparent that cynicism had few ad- 
vocates by the close of the week. The young people provided 
the leadership of all the morning chapel services, with the help 
of Vivian Tozier and her ready-made chorus of twenty voices, 
old and young. 

Dean Ernest W. Kuebler of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was the adviser for the entire group, giving as his special 
contribution a course on “The Church and Its Children.” Church 
school workers and others received useful instruction in various 
branches of handcrafts from Mrs. Carl Escherich and Miss Elsie 
Murweis—a class that was always overcrowded. 

A varied and stimulating program for church women was 
presented under the chairmanship of Mrs. Sheldon Shepard and 
Mrs. Earl Loomis. The morning “workshop” conferences were 
led by Mrs. H. G. Tardy, retiring Pacific Coast vice-president of 
the General Alliance, and a series of afternoon programs pre- 
sented speakers such as the Rey. Ray Cranmer, the Rev. Wesley 
Nicholson and Dr. Ernest Caldecott, speaking on “Spiritual 
Growth for Liberal Women.” 

Space is lacking to describe the numberless occasions of 
satisfaction, which abounded throughout the conference—the 
lively discussions on the war, in which constructive determination 
for peace received an unusually fair reception—the good humor 
of mealtimes—the generous sportsmanship of all and sundry who 
were too cold the first night after an evening in an unfinished 
auditorium—the wit, good and bad, of stunt night, and the 
winning Idyllwild song composed and sung by the Santa Bar- 
bara girls—the quiet beauty of the sunset from a lonely rock 
high in the wilderness—and the ceaseless whisper of the brook 
forming a backdrop for the evening candlelight services—but of 
such varied materials is a conference experience made. Mrs. 
Serrurier’s lively book-reviews, Mr. Barton’s inspired folk- 
dancing tutorship, and the banquet program enriched by Mrs. 
Shepard’s stirring dramatic rendering of the insanity of war, and 
the unforgettable ‘Ballad for Americans’’ given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Knost were integral parts of that experience. 

* * * 


THE NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
Sarah W. D. Henderson 


AU BOnGH the number of Universalists at the Northfield 
Missionary Conference in July was not large, much of the 
success of the Conference depended upon them. 

The most responsible position, that of program chairman, 
was held by Mrs. Harry A. Hersey, and the splendid program was 
due to her untiring efforts during the preceding year. Dr. Emily 
J. Werner, chairman of the Woman’s Interdenominational Com- 
mittee, in introducing Mrs. Hersey on the first day of the Con- 
ference, expressed the affection and high esteem that the Com- 
mittee feels for Mrs. Hersey, and through her, for our denomina- 
tion. 

For the first time, a special service of communion for the 
Missionary Conference was arranged by a committee, which 
included the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, and on Sunday morning, 
communion was administered to more than 600 women and girls 
by the Rev. Ruth Conant, Mrs. Folsom, and the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, the former reading the service, and the two latter delivering 
the bread and wine to the communicants at the chancel rail, 
while deaconesses served those in the pews. 

Mrs. Folsom taught one of the five courses on the Bible 
her subject being, ‘“Have the Prophets a Message for Today?”’ 
The thirty-odd girls who took the course were not only much in- 
terested, but were quick to respond to Mrs. Folsom’s sympathetic 
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manner of presentation and her vivid interpretation of the 
message. 

At the annual Star Service on the closing night of the Con- 
ference, when white stars are placed on the service flag for mis- 
sionaries going out from Northfield to mission fields and gold 
stars for those whose earthly work is done, a gold star in memory 
of Maude Lyon Cary was placed on the flag by Miss Kirk, whose 
white star is on the flag. It seemed more than a coincidence that, 
that evening when the members of Camp Good Luck were en- 
tertaining Miss Kirk at supper, we should receive a letter: from 
Ruth Downing, who also has a star on the Northfield Service Flag. 

The three members of the camp and their leader were most 
active during the week, the girls taking part in all the camp ac- 
tivities, and their leader serving on the arrangements committee. 

When we gathered for our denominational rally in the cool 
blue lounge of Merrill-Keep Hall, there were eight of us: four in 
Camp Good Luck, Mrs. Hersey, Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Elsie Champ- 
lin (Hartford) and Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden (Stamford), who 
was “proxying” for Mrs. George Freidrich, to whom the camp is 
indebted for its beautiful banner and individual badges, and who 
was missed by us all. Over the week-end, our number was added 
to by Miss Kirk and Miss Charlotte Webb, who was in camp last 
year. Also glimpsed on the campus during the week was Mary 
Andrews Conner, who makes her home in Northfield. The day of 
the rally we received first-hand news of our North Carolina 
mountain work from Frances Calhoun, one of the camp girls, 
who for several years has lived at Friendly House with the Boorns; 
and recent letters and pictures from “‘the girls” in Tokyo (Ruth 
and Martha) made them seem near, too. 

The week’s schedule was strenuous: breakfast at 7 .30; wor- 
ship in Sage Chapel at 8.10, with Dr. Werner leading on the 
theme, “Be strong in the Lord’’; auditorium presentation of the 
year’s subjects for study, 8.45; followed by a class period, medi- 
tation, choir, and another class before dinner at one. Camp 
conclaves were held immediately after dinner, after which there 
was a rest-hour. Theoretically, the rest of the afternoon was 
free: Tuesday, denominational rally; Wednesday, missionary 
reception (there were thirty-four missionaries on the campus, 
from eight foreign countries and the home field); Thursday, group 
pictures taken, and a visit to the Northfield Chateau; Friday, 
literature demonstration; Saturday, camp stunts and picnic; 
Monday, annual meeting of the Woman’s Interdenominational 
Committee, when Mrs. Champlin, newly-appointed member to 
the committee, was elected treasurer. 

At 7.15 every evening there was an auditorium meeting, 
followed by vespers on Round Top. As a new member of the 
committee put it at the annual meeting: “Long after I have for- 
gotten everything I’ve heard here, worth-while as it was; long 
after I’ve forgotten every speaker, fine as they all were—I’ll re- 
member worship in Sage Chapel, and Round Top at sunset.” 

Outstanding among the evening speakers, which included 
one on Migrants and one on Peace, was Mrs. Julia Lake Kellers- 
berger, missionary to the Congo and author of “Congo Crosses,” 
whose topic was ‘‘Lepers.’’ 

For the first three days of the Conference, Dr. Robert W. 
Searle, general secretary of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, introduced the “home” theme, ‘Christianity and 
Democracy in America,” and on the succeeding three days Miss 
Ruth I. Seabury spoke on “Christians in a World Order” at 
the morning auditorium period. 

Dr. Searle was so popular that his book for seniors, ‘“‘Author 
of Liberty,” was sold out the first day. He has the gift of being 
both intensely serious and very amusing, without ever letting his 
audience drop from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

To those who heard Miss Seabury at the Washington Con- 
vention, she needs no introduction. As secretary of education 
of the Home Department of the Congregational Church and 
member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, her work takes her far afield. From every place she 
visits, from every person with whom she comes in contact, she 
gleans a story. On three mornings she addressed the whole 
conference on “Christians in a World Order.”’. On one evening she 
spoke on ‘‘World Wide Service,” and it was then that she said 
something that every Universalist there must have taken to 
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heart, when she quoted Michi Kawai, who grasped both Miss 
Seabury’s hands, bidding her farewell after the Madras Confer- 
ence, and said passionately: “‘Don’t you let them let go of us. 
Don’t you let them let go of us! We can only live as part of a 
world church.’ 

And yet we go on speaking of the “home” and “foreign” 
study-themes! Certainly the two subjects for the year, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Democracy in America” and “Christians in a World 
Order,’ cannot be so arbitrarily divided. Every word that Dr. 
Searle said on the one might have been said by Miss Seabury on 
the other subject. 

The impression made on me by this particular conference is 
not far to seek—it was the basic theme of every speech, it was in 
the whole emphasis of the Conference, the very essence of the 
ecumenical movement as expressed at Northfield: The universal 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the sacredness of 
every human personality, the inexorable punishment for breaking 
the Law. 

They were all there—every tenet of every one of our creeds 
from Winchester to Worcester—and I wrote in the margin of my 
notes: “These people are all Universalists.’”’ And I looked around 
at that great Conference, representing ten leading denomina- 
tions, listening to every word, drinking it all in, agreeing with 
such statements as those given, and I thought: “Are we Univer- 
salists liberal? Or are we just smug?” 

That wasn’t my final thought, of course. That came later, 
after Dr. Robert Speer’s sermon on Sunday, and after the candle- 
light ceremony on Round Top. Dr. Speer (a stern Presbyterian!) 
had said that Christians ought to rejoice, that we ought to be the 
happiest people in the world, because inherent in our faith was 
hope and joy, and certainty of the outcome! There, I thought 
selfishly, there it is—the Final Harmony, the Life Everlasting— 
there is our whole creed, expressed some time this week by others. 
It seemed to me that somehow the Conference hadn’t given me 
“the lift,” as Mrs. Hersey calls it, that Northfield always does. 

Was it Northfield—or was it—me? 

And then, after we had marched from Round Top with our 
lighted candles, on the last night, I got it. We had joined the 
little group of Friends and sitting in a circle under the vast and 
starry sky, our candles gleaming in the darkness, we sang “O 
Lord and Father of Mankind.” And suddenly I felt it no longer 
mattered that we Universalists are not so “advanced,” that we 
no longer can be proud of being in the van. What matters now, 
I thought, is that we are part of a great procession that has 
caught up with us, and words I had heard earlier in the week 
came back to me: 

“Denominations cannot save the world. That job belongs 
to Christianity. Two things are essential: union of the soul 
with God, the source of light and power, and the union of Chris- 
tian hands. 

“The consciousness of fellowship, of Christians hand-in-hand 
in the darkness, is what keeps us going through the darkness and 
mist.’ 

* * * 


YOUTH INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 
Robert L’H Miller 


N Saturday, July 12, the largest youth institute held at Ferry 

Beach in years was officially opened with the flag raising. 

About eighty were registered, most of whom were newcomers to 
Ferry Beach. : 

After supper, in Rowland Hall, Dean Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
of Norwich, Conn., introduced first Dr. Roger F. Etz of Med- 
ford, Mass., president of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
Then the dean introduced the members of the faculty who were 
present. The Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of New York City then took 
over and we joined in some games, which were followed by the 
first of the week’s friendship circles. 

Dr. Etz was the Sunday morning preacher. He based his 
sermon on those familiar words so often heard at the youth in- 
stitute, “Where are you from?” His theme was that we must 
expand and enlarge our sphere of influence that we may become 
not only citizens of one particular city but citizens of the uni- 
verse. 

Sunday night reports were given by several who had at- 
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tended the convention at Oak Park the week before. Ray Hop- 
kins of Danbury, Conn., newly elected vice-president of the 
U. Y. F., officiated in a novel mock convention re-enacting some 
of the important events of the meetings. 

Monday morning the real job of the institute began. After 
chapel, held each morning and led by members of the institute, 
classes met. Six courses were offered. Miss Collie taught two. 
In “Youth Builds a Program’”’ she gave the young people some 
helpful suggestions in the building of a useful program. Her 
other course, “Youth at Play,” was an attempt to teach young 
people the arts of leadership in the recreational and social life of 
a youth group. 

The Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk of Bridgeport, Conn., next 
year’s dean, also taught two courses, entitled ‘“Youth Looks at 
Itself” and “Youth Looks at the Larger Church.” In the latter 
Mr. Schwenk suggested questions as to the place and task of the 
larger church in the world of crisis today. 

The Rev. William E. Gardner of North Weymouth, Mass., 
in his course, ‘Youth at Worship,” tried to point out some of the 
needs of, and aids to, leading in worship services. 

And finally Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., 
lectured on ‘Youth Looks at Liberal Religion.” This course 
was marked by understanding of young people and their needs. 
Dr. Reamon took the five parts of our avowal of faith, a belief in 
God, in Jesus, in man, in authority, and in the final triumph of 
good, and gave a liberal’s interpretation of them. 

Because of the size of the institute all the instructors were 
handicapped by large classes, but in spite of this they were 
able to help many young people equip themselves to take their 
place in a growing church and a changing world. 

This year brought forth the much-hoped-for student council. 
Two representatives from each dormitory were chosen and with 
the dean made up the council, which managed the program of 
the week. It was a wonderful experiment which worked out to 
the advantage and satisfaction of all. | When the young people 
left the institute they felt that because they had been able to run 
it themselves it had been truly theirs, and because of this had 
more of a sense that it was a successful week. From this coun- 
cil came the recommendation that a covenant be drawn up em- 
bodying the rules of the institute, and a committee with Ann 
Meyers of Boston as chairman was chosen. The covenant will 
be posted at the beginning of each youth institute and will help 
the newcomers fit into the spirit and customs of Ferry Beach. 

The vespers were led again this year by Dr. Reamon, whose 
theme was ‘“‘Prayer.’’ These vesper services were loved by all, 
and we were sorry when the series came to an end. 

The important Beachcombers’ initiation took place on 
Tuesday night. The officers were: Father Neptune, Richard 
Mulford of Oak Park, Ill.; Venus, Virginia Swensson of Melrose, 
Mass.; Jonah, Ann Meyers of Boston, Mass.; Davy Jones, Betty 
Lillie of North Dartmouth, Mass.; Chaplain, Ralph Flint of 
Philadelphia, Penn. There were about sixty new recruits, making 
a long but enjoyable time for the oldsters. 

There were the usual trip to Old Orchard, scavenger hunt, 
stunt night, and the banquet and ball. At the banquet Grant 
Phillips of Little Falls, N. Y., was the toastmaster. The address, 
“What the Universalist Youth Fellowship Means to Me,” was 
given by Robert Miller of Newark, N. J. After the banquet all 
adjourned to Rowland, where some of the hard-working members 
of the institute had put up elaborate decorations, and spent the 
rest of the night dancing. 

The institute closed with a simple and impressive communion 
service led by Dr. Reamon and Mr. Gardner. Everyone re- 
marked that it had been the busiest institute they had ever at- 
tended. The instituters left feeling truly that they had met in a 
“fellowship of kindred souls, like to that above,” and that now 
they had a job to do in building that fellowship in their everyday 


lives. 
* * * 


CHANCES ARE HE’D BE STOPPED 
The alert story teller sometimes begins his story by saying, 
“‘Now stop me if you’ve heard this one before.” 
We commend this practice to the fellow who explains why 
he doesn’t go to church more regularly.—Religious Telescope. 
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RAMBLINGS OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A. Gay 


E started in darkness, and the morning was cold. Rods, 
nets, bait cans, tackle boxes, lunches—all were stowed 
in the boat. Quietly we pushed out upon the surface of the 
lake, now almost completely hidden by darkness and mist. We 
let out the trolling line, and in soft voices we discussed fisher- 
men’s hopes. Then the line was jerked, it drew taut. Oars 
were dropped, attention was focused on the line, and in a few 
minutes a lively pickerel was drawn over the side. 

Then we took up the routine again. We rounded the 
point, headed for the dead pine, and skirted the shore hoping 
for another strike, but we were not thus rewarded for our pains. 
Day was breaking, and the sun was visible as a silver disk. The 
mists were rising and the shore vaguely assumed shape. ‘This 
is a good place for bass,” said I. ‘‘What do you say? Shall we 
anchor here?” ‘‘O. K. with me,” was the reply. 

Then a slight wind rippled the waves, the mists fled before 
it, and the sun shone like burnished gold. My companion was 
looking down the bay, and he signaled me to keep still, and to 
look. There, playing like tawny dogs, were two deer leaping 
and prancing at the water’s edge, and dodging about the alders. 
They saw us but did not get our scent, and they were so ab- 
sorbed in sheer enjoyment of play that they ignored the presence 
of human beings. For many minutes we observed them with 
amusement and admiration. Then, the game palled upon them, 
and gracefully they vanished in the underbrush. 

“Well, if we don’t get another bite today, it was worth the 
trip just to see those deer,’ exclaimed the fisherman. I was 
glad because we did not get another strike throughout the day. 
We had a swim and a sun bath on a fine beach, then lunch in the 
shade of a tree, with cool water from an adjacent spring. 


* * * 


ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO VOTING 
DELEGATES AT THE TUFTS COLLEGE 
CONVENTION 
July 15 to 25, inclusive 

The following churches have made payments on quotas dur- 
ing the period July 15 to 25 and are therefore listed as entitled to 
voting delegates at the General Convention session September 8- 
14, 1941. This is in addition to the list published in The Chris- 
tian Leader of July 26. 

Iowa: Osage. 

Maine: Canton Point. 

Massachusetts: Brockton; Gloucester, Annisquam; Med- 
ford, First; Provincetown; Spencer; Westminster. 

New York: Whitesville. 

North Carolina: Kinston. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Restoration; Scranton. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville. 

Vermont: Bellows Falls; Brattleboro. 


ce ee: 


GOD IS LONESOME NOW FOR LOVELINESS 
Sheldon Shepard 


God is lonesome now for loveliness. 

The Universal Presence searches long 

To find a place to break into a song. 
The universe is groaning with its surge 

Of good, of rich abundant life; 

It presses every heart with eager urge, 

But finds its blessing choked by strife, 

By greed and hate and fear. 

And few will heed, 

Or know that near 

Is all they need 

To share with God in loveliness. 

Surely now wherever one shall turn 

To beauty, love and right, 

The heart of God toward him will burn, 

And flood as never yet his night 

With peace and joy and light, 

That God be not so lonesome now for loveliness. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


WILL DR. BLAUVELT TELL US? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That Dr. Blauvelt is a noble man I do not doubt, but I wish 
he would be a little more noble. I wish he would be noble enough 
to explain in clear and simple language just how the principles of 
non-violent resistance which he sets forth so eloquently would be 
put into practice. The pacifist program, he says, will cost some- 
thing. What is the pacifist program? Such glittering generali- 
ties as “‘resisting injustice with justice, tyranny with liberty, evil 
with good, ill will with good will, hate with love,’’ do not answer 
this question. 

If the President and Congress were pacifists, what would 
they do in the present situation? How would they resist Hitler’s 
injustice with justice? What would justice to Hitler be? How 
would they resist Hitler’s tyranny with liberty? Would they 
surrender our liberty to him? Or would they maintain our 
liberty by non-violent means alone, and if that did not work, 
what then? Or does resisting tyranny with liberty mean leay- 
ing the tyrant free to enslave more people? Good for evil, good 
will for ill will, love for hate, are noble ideals, but making them 
work requires some sort of action. 

Will not Dr. Blauvelt tell us what he thinks that action 
should be? 

N.E.S. 


* * 


BLAUVELT’S NOBLE LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure there are many Universalists who will want to 
thank you for the publication of the letter from Dr. Clare Blau- 
velt. It seems to me to be not only “the noble utterance of a 
noble man”’ but the only possible utterance a man “of good-will 
and sacrificial spirit?’ could make. 

Harmon M., Gehr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE IGNOBLE ATTITUDE OF A WEAK MAN’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noted this in a recent editorial: “Any intelligent pacifist 
who can write even reasonably well can have a full and free hear- 
ing in the Leader.’ I humbly hope this letter will be judged 
worthy. 

Dr. Blauvelt in his “reaction” (July 19) desires that you 
explain your reconciliation of what seem to him irreconcilable 
positions, viz., on the one hand the necessity of the war, and 
on the other the Universalist avowal of faith. I beg leave to 
second his request. How do you do it? 

Surely it is not an adequate answer to Dr. Blauvelt merely 
to give his letter the caption, “The Noble Attitude of a Noble 
Man.” Similarly, I thought Mr. Schwenk’s letter (June 21) de- 
served more attention than merely calling it “A Strong Protest.” 
If you do not even try to answer such cogent criticisms, do you 
not invite for yourself and your position a corresponding but less 
favorable designation, say, “The Ignoble Attitude of a Weak 
Man’? 

It seems to me that war in the arena of the mind is as profit- 
able as war on the physical plane is disastrous. This meta- 
phorical ‘‘war’’ is discussion by sincere and open-minded men 
who differ in opinion but are one in an earnest desire to know 
the truth and to do the right. Its weapons are not material; 
they are arguments, appeals to reason, interpretations of ex- 
perience, weighing of possibilities and probabilities. It should 
continue, if the matter is vital, until the disputants reach agree- 
ment and can act unitedly. To end it short of such harmony is 
to confess intellectual failure. ‘It is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps,” said a prophet of old. He was a defeatist. It 
isinman. That is what our minds are for, to direct our steps in 
the way of wisdom. Let us use them to that end and help one 
another by freely expressing our honest opinions. 

On the supremely important question of war there is an un- 
precedented lack of unity in our country, to my mind a very 


hopeful sign. There was no such division of opinion when we 
entered the first world war. That war proved to be to many 
an effective object lesson. Especially ministers were led by it to 
abandon the traditional view of war. Said Dr. William Austin 
Smith, editor of The Churchman, in 1922: “I maintain that if 
God has made anything clear to the mind of Christendom, He 
has revealed to us the sinfulness of war.” Dr. Smith was an 
Episcopalian. In the first world war there were only seven paci- 
fists discoverable among the Episcopal clergymen of this country. 
In a recent poll 293 of them declared themselves pacifists, a 
significant gain. 

May I contribute to the desiderated profitable discussion 
this proposition: In the long run the moral order punishes both 
sides in war, regardless of the military issue, with approximate 
equality, which seems to indicate approximately equal trans- 
gression on both sides. I think that history supports my thesis. 
Is it not true, at any rate, of the first world war? ‘In the long 
run” includes, of course, the present world war, the direct off- 
spring of the former. The “long run” is very long. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grin 
exceeding small; ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exact- 
ness grinds He all.” 
Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. ; 
TRUE INSIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that recent discussions in the Leader con- 
cerning the place of pacifism in our Church indicate that we Uni- 
versalists need to be reminded that we are a free church. A free 
church holds no absolutism. It believes in no authoritarian in- 
terpretation of Christianity. There is no one true authoritative 
faith. The very fact that there is so much disagreement among 
us about the Christian ethic and war means that we could never 
arrive at one “Universalist’’ point of view. Even the Oxford 
Conference recognized three different Christian positions. The 
vital basis of our fellowship, as I understand it, is a purpose 
“to do the will of God”’ . . . . and “‘to co-operate in establishing 
the Kingdom.” In other words, a search for the meaning of the 
Christian faith in actual living. This means, I take it, that we 
are committed to a realistic, democratic, experimental approach. 
As a church people we need to face this war problem searchingly 
with reference to the Christian ethic, considering all the alterna- 
tives of action, critically examining not only the possibilities of 
our personal and group decisions, but the validity of the Christian 
ethic itself. This will mean different convictions among us as to 
which course is most truly Christian. We must encourage this, 
if our Church is to remain free and scientific in spirit. 

The repeated suggestion, therefore, that we count noses to 
find out by majority vote what the Universalist point of view may 
be seems to me a worse waste of time than resolutions at a con- 
vention. Co-operative search for the meaning of the Christian 
way of life in solving the problems that confront us, with room 
for varied conclusions, is the very basis of our fellowship. It is 
what makes us all-inclusive. 

Raymond John Baughan. 

Orono, Maine. 

* * 


A LOVE TAP WITH A FIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Somehow I missed the issue that carried Dr. Sheldon Shep- 
ard’s letter; but I will not admit that there is anyone in the de- 
nomination who disagrees more consistently than do I with what 
you write. But I insist that you as the editor of a free paper of 
a free church must be free to propagandize for the protection of | 
wild life and destruction of human life and anything else in which 
you are interested, no matter how wrong-headed it appears to 
me. Our unity rests on deeper things than identity of opinion. 

Harold Scott. 


Flint, Mich. 
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BLAMES THAT TERRIBLE CALIFORNIA CLIMATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just completed writing extensively, in fact too much 
for the average article, about the present controversy by the Rev. 
Sheldon Shepard that we should change the policies of our editors. 

I have decided not to submit that writing, but I am con- 
vineed that we should not, and that comes mainly because from 
whence it does. 

I wrote much of the sunshine and balmy (?) climate of the 
overly advertised southern California, in an endeavor to show we 
should be careful because that climate is apt to put anyone out 
of wise reasoning, as I believe is the case with our friend Shepard. 

George L. Stevens. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


EXPRESSES WHAT WE SHOULD LIKE TO BE AND DO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is greatly enjoyed, and its straightforward edi- 
torials on the world situation are always strong. It seems to me 
that you combine the Christian spirit, the best elements ola 
peace lover, with a fine understanding, also, of the duty of right- 
eousness and the defense of people who are oppressed. Thank 
you. 

Austin Rice. 

Wakefield, Mass. 


* * 


PROPOSED ADIN BALLOU PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us who feel deeply that war is inconsistent with our 
avowal of faith in “God as eternal and all-conquering love,”’ 
find need for fellowship and co-operation in these difficult times. 
Might it not, therefore, be helpful and wise if such Universalists 
joined together in a pacifist fellowship? And might it not be 
appropriately named in memory of Adin Ballou, one of our ablest 
ministers and strongest pacifists? 

Such a fellowship might find and give strength by affiliating, 
as other denominational pacifist groups have done, with the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

A statement of purpose for an “Adin Ballou Pacifist Fellow- 
ship” might be: “In loyalty to my faith in God as eternal and 
all-conquering love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, and in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, my conscience com- 
mits me to the way of redemptive love and compels me to refuse 
to participate in or give moral support to war.” 

Convinced pacifists and those troubled in conscience about 
participation in this war, are urged to communicate with Emer- 
son Schwenk of Bridgeport, Conn., or with me at Tufts College, 
Mass. Perhaps we could organize such a group at the national 
convention. We need such a fellowship, and it would assuredly 
enrich the lives of the members and the life of the church. 

Al Lewis. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


THAT ATTACK ON JONES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of the fact that the Rev. Francis G. Ricker, in his 
reaction in your current issue, confesses that he is making a first 
venture, I would have judged with lenience what seems to me its 
defects if he had not included in this first venture a severely de- 
structive criticism, misplaced and ill-timed, of one of his fellow 
Unitarians. Among Mr. Ricker’s charges is ‘‘slander.”’ Slander 
and libel are actionable offenses. Surely Mr. Ricker has not 
contemplated the full seriousness of his language! 

I would like to refer Mr. Ricker to the eulogies of the ex- 
editor of The Christian Register penned and published by the 
president of the American Unitarian Association. To what Dr. 

Eliot has published I would like to add that of all the men I have 
known, no man have I found less aggressively “ersonalistic’’ 
than Llewellyn Jones. Certainly Mr. Jones proved himself quite 
incapable of the kind of suppression of free discussion which Mr. 
Ricker seems to favor. 

If Mr. Ricker thinks the Register is today less ‘“‘personalistic’’ 
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than formerly, I recommend closer observation. Unless the 
Unitarian directors take action before the next annual meeting, 
the Register will remain till then a fine pictorial house organ. 
But I venture to predict that by then the picture of one man’s 
face will have appeared ten times more often than any other 
man’s. Personalistic editing, indeed! If Mr. Ricker had 
achieved an objective viewpoint, I do not think he would ever 
have mixed up the Register of Jones’s editing with an attack on 
“personalistic’”’ editing. 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Sharon, Mass. 
+s 


NO, WE ARE NOT GIVING UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Not that I think my influence is great, but just to let you 
know, I hope nothing will induce you to give up your place as 
editor. I have said many times that nothing I hear or read is 
better for my courage and sanity than your editorials and other 
writings in the Leader. I always read every word of them and I 
thank you for them. 

Mark A. Adams. 


Lowell, Mass. 
* * 


HELPFUL WORDS FROM HAVERHILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find check in payment of my renewal to 
your paper for the next year. 

I most certainly wish to say that I believe this money well 
invested, for there is much of interest and benefit, education and 
food for thought, contained within its pages. 

I have been loaning copies to a lady of another denomina- 
tion, who is much delighted with it because of its wide scope in 
the presentation of so many timely and important subjects. 

I believe it would be a distinct loss to me if the paper was 
not delivered every week, for I certainly look forward to re- 
ceiving it. I therefore express my appreciation of your custom in 
continuing it even though the subscriber is somewhat lax in for- 
warding the amount of renewal, as I have been. 

My best wishes to the Leader in its work, and may it long 
continue! 

Flora I. Bartlett. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


x * 


ALWAYS SOMETHING GOOD OUT OF BILOXI 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am hoping that you will soon find ways and means to re- 
store the original cover for the Leader, and thus add to its dignity 
and appearance. 

Of much more importance, however, will be again to in- 
clude in the text our Articles of Faith. In the South the Uni- 
versalist Church is little known and few understand its doctrines, 
although there are thousands who unconsciously believe our way. 

If you should hand someone here a copy of the Leader he 
would show slight interest until he knew definitely what we stand 
for, and that he will find in our creed! 

Have you ever observed that when the Universalist Church 
ceased to be militant its power began to wane? 

Jessie T. Warner. 

Biloxi, Miss. 


This friendly letter gives us a chance to say that cover, size 


and profession will come back in the fall. 
The Editor. 


* * 


CREDIT THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust you do not change the tone or character of The 
Christian Leader although I really don’t know what all the con- 
troversy is about. I subscribed to the paper and joined the 
liberal church (Church of Our Father, Detroit) on the strength 
of this paper. 

E. L. Bradshaw. 

Windsor, Ontario. 
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Massachusetts News 


OXFORD SUMMER SERVICES 


For the fifth consecutive season, Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., 
will serve as the resident summer preacher 
and pastor at the old, historic church in 
Oxford. Mr. Lumsden will make his home 
in Oxford during August and will be in the 
pulpit upon the five Sundays of the month. 

Not only because John Murray preached 
in the church and Hosea Ballou was or- 
dained there and Clara Barton was a 
faithful attendant and worker, but also 
because at the present time there is be- 
ing carried on in the Camp at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, under the general 
charge of Dr. Joslin and Dr. White, by our 
Universalist women, one of the noblest 
humanitarian services of our entire coun- 
try, the church at Oxford and its services 
are drawing the great interest of Univer- 
salists from a wide area. Edith and 
Charles Parker and Mrs. Grace Thayer, 
as well as the minister, Mr. Lumsden, will 
be happy to welcome to the services of 
the church visitors from other churches 
near and far. After the worship hour at 
the old meetinghouse, visitors will be glad 
to call at the Camp at the Birthplace to 
witness the improvements and the work 
being done for the many diabetic girls. 


SERVICES DURING 
JULY AND AUGUST 


As is the usual custom, the majority of 
our churches in Massachusetts are closed 
for their annual vacations during the 
months of July and August. A steadily 
increasing number of churches, however, 
are shortening the period of closing and 
quite a group continue their worship and 
preaching services as in other months of 
the year. In the churches along Cape Cod 
and Cape Ann, sections which are filled 
with “summer visitors,’’ the summer time 
is the busiest time of all the year. 

In Gloucester, for instance, which at 
the present is without a settled minister, 
the summer schedule opened on July 6 
with a service conducted by the State 
Superintendent. For the next eight Sun- 
days the pulpit will be supplied on July 13 
and Aug. 24 by Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
of Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine. Rev. George H. Wood of Everett 
will preach on July 20 and 27. Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will have the services on Aug. 3 
and 10, and Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arling- 
ton will complete the season with the 
services on Aug. 17 and 81. 

The resident ministers in the three Cape 
Ann churches, neighbors of the church in 
Gloucester, have busy programs for these 
mid-summer months. These are the 
parishes in Annisquam, where Morris R. 
Robinson is pastor, in Rockport, where 
Edgar A. Eldridge is in charge, and Pigeon 
Cove, where Roy E. Pennington is the 
ministerial leader. 


Down on Cape Cod the three of our 


churches in Provincetown, Orleans, and 


Yarmouthport have their regular pastors 
and services throughout the year. The 
minister in Provincetown is Dr. Elmer D. 
Coleord. In Orleans, Rev. Paul M. Wil- 
kinson is the pastor, and in Yarmouthport 
the minister is Rev. George B. Spurr. 
In the past. year consideration has been 
given in Chatham to the possible uniting 
of the three local churches, zhe Congrega- 
tional, the Methodist and the Universalist. 
Nothing definite has been done upon the 
matter, however, up to the present time, 
and the Universalist society will again 
this season, as in the past several years, 
have the presence and the appreciated 
services of Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
ING He 

In Foxboro, where Dana E. Klotzle has 
been the student pastor through the past 
year, the Congregational and Universalist 
churches are having union services through 
these two summer months. These ser- 
vices were held in the Congregational 
church during July and the Universalist 
church will be the place of meeting upon 
the five Sundays of August. The preachers 
for these days, as arranged by the Super- 
intendent’s office, will be Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster of Salem on Aug. 3, Rev. George 
H. Wood of Everett on Aug. 10, Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell of Concord, N. H., on Aug. 
17, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of Waltham on 
Aug. 24 and Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach 
of North Attleboro on Aug. 31. 

In Wakefield, too, union services are 
being held. The Universalists have charge 
on Aug. 3 and 10, and for these two days 
the preacher will be Rev. George H. Wood 
on Aug. 3 and Rey. Arthur W. Webster on 
Aug. 10. 


QUINCY CHURCH 


At the annual meeting of the parish in 
Quincy, recently held, the matter of sell- 
ing the present property and the building 
of a different type of church edifice in a 
more convenient and suitable location was 
given consideration. While the society in 
Quincy is not large, the city itself is grow- 
ing rapidly and the loyal adherents of our 
faith are thinking of the appeal of a mod- 
ern, worshipful type of church building 
and an aggressive leadership as the proper 
agencies for reaching more of the people 
of our kind and making our church a 
greater force in the higher life of the com- 
munity. 


CONVENTION OFFICE 


With general conditions as they are to- 
day in governmental, business and social 
affairs, everyone will understand that or- 
ganized churches in their duties and labors 
cannot hope to escape. The difficulties and 
problems are more numerous than ever 
before. For these reasons our Officials and 
Convention offices have more cares thrust 
upon them than usual. To meet these cir- 
cumstances the office of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will not be closed 
at all during the months of July and 
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August. Miss Leslie, the office secretary, 
will have her vacation of two weeks from 
Aug. 4 to Aug. 18 and Dr. Coons, the Sec- 
retary and Superintendent, will be absent 
from Aug. 18 to the end of the month. 
With this arrangement one of these two 
will always be on hand to meet those who 
call, to receive and attend to all com- 
munications, and to assist the churches 
and ministers in every needed service. 
In this way the Massachusetts Convention 


_ will be in a position at the opening of the 


new season to put into operation a vigor- 
ous program for all of the eighty and more 
churches in the Commonwealth. 


OFFICIAL MINUTES 


The printed Official Minutes of the 
eighty-second annual meetings of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
held in May in Gloucester, are now ready 
for distribution. These reports have al- 
ready been mailed to the ministers, execu- 
tive committee and auxiliary organizations. 
The copies of the reports for the local 
chairman and clerks, also for the delegates, 
are addressed and stamped, ready for 
mailing with the opening of the churches 
in September. 


DR. FISTER RESIGNS 


Early in June, Rev. Harry Fay Fister, 
D. D., tendered the resignation of his 
pastorate in Milford, the same to be effec- 
tive upon Sept. 1. With that date, Dr. 
Fister will complete thirty-two years as 
pastor of the church and fifty years as an 
ordained minister. The resignation was 
reluctantly accepted by the society, and 
at the same time Dr. Fister was asked by 
his people to remain as pastor until Oct. 1 
or later in order to have the affairs of the 
parish properly arranged for the new sea- 
son and to enable the officials of the parish 
to look carefully for the new leader for 
the important post. 

Since these plans were made, as the 
readers of the Leader well know, death has 
visited the Fister home and Mrs. Fister, 
always a devoted and tireless worker for 
the church, was taken to the newer priv- 
ileges of the greater life. 

With sincere appreciation for the ser- 
vices of these two laborers in Milford for a 
third of a century, the Universalist society 
will start upon its way again with the 
opening of the new church season. 


QUOTA ASSESSMENTS 
FOR 1941-42 


During the month of August, the parish 
quotas for the churches throughout Massa- 
chusetts are figured from the annual 
treasurer’s reports received. There are 
ten churches, to date, that have not sub- 
mitted an annual financial report to the 
Massachusetts Convention office. When 
no report is received, the quota is figured 
on last year’s report. The quota for the 
coming year will be solicited in three in- 
stallments, the first one on September first, 
the second on December first, and the 
last one on March first. 


AUGUST 2, 1941 
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News of Churches and Church People 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
LAKE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The courses of study were profitable and 
worth while. In the first lecture, on ‘‘Re- 
sources for Individual Religious Living,” 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland spoke 
on ways to adjust oneself to the present 
crisis. His second lecture was on the “‘Vir- 
tue of a Closed Mind.” It is necessary to 
make up one’s mind, he said, on funda- 
mentals and important steps in life. The 
subject of the third lecture was ‘“‘We Are 
Incurably Religious.’”” Man needs to be- 
lieve in something greater than himself. 
The longings of any individual, no matter 
how lowly, are an expression of God. 
What your values are is what you are. 
The fourth lecture was on “The Triumph of 
Mind Over Matter,’’ and the fifth on 
“How Can We Create Inner Power?’ 
Men do not create power, they release it. 
We have power through confidence. In 
quiet and confidence is our strength. 
Take time to meditate. 

In the course on “Churchmanship” Dr 
Lupton dealt with the techniques of a 
church, the minister’s work shop, the 
Sunday morning service, the sermon, the 
church finances, the every member can- 
vass, methods of publicity, the place of 
the minister and the church in the com- 
munity and church organizational work. 

At the Alliance meetings Mrs. Wise of 
Boston explained the objects of the Gen- 
eral Alliance of Unitarian and other Lib- 
eral Christian Women. 

The silent camp-fire ended the day. 
Taps played on a bugle and violin music 
sounded in the distance, followed by 
a poem.and prayer by Rev. Tracy M. Pull- 
man, dean of the conference. 

E. L. Bradshaw. 


JOHN MURRAY 
PREACHING MISSION 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


More than 100 Universalists from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
_ Vermont and Illinois attended the special 
services held at Winchester, N. H., on 
July 20 in the little church located on the 
spot where our creed was adopted in 1803. 
Rev. Harold E. Mayo, minister of the 
Federated Church of Winchester, had 
charge of the worship service. Dr. Arthur 
A. Blair, superintendent of New Hamp- 
shire churches, read the scripture, and Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff gave the prayer. Two 
solos were rendered by Miss Anna Atkins. 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, gave 
what he called a heart-to-heart talk. Very 
briefly he sketched the lives of Dr. George 
de Benneville, who first brought Univer- 
salism to Pennsylvania, John Murray, who 
brought it to America in 1770, and Hosea 
Ballou, the early theologian of Univer- 
salism, and closed with a challenge to us 


of this generation to be as loyal to our 
faith as those men had been. 

After the morning service a picnic lunch 
and social hour were enjoyed in the vestry. 
At 1.80 a long line of cars started for Rich- 
mond, seven miles away, where at 2 o’clock 
brief services were held on the lawn at 
the birthplace of Hosea Ballou. The 
visitors were graciously received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Holbrook, who occupy the place 
during the summer. The service consisted 
of scripture reading and a short sketch of 
the life of Ballou by Dr. Blair, and prayer 
by Dr. Ratcliff. Then an hour was spent 
in social intercourse and in inspecting the 
house. The main house is still standing, 
but not on the spot it occupied when Ballou 
was born. It has been moved several rods 
to a knoll overlooking the highway. A 
tablet marks the original spot. 


GEORGE A. GAY 
TO LEAVE PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. George A. Gay of Girard, Pa., su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention and editor of The Penn- 
syluania Universalist, has accepted a call 
to the Universalist churches of Middle- 
port and Ridgeway, N. Y., to begin work 
Oct. 1. Mr. Gay has been in Pennsylvania 
nearly 12 years. Mr. and Mrs. Gay will 
be at Spy Lake, N. Y., for August. They 
have camped there for 14 successive years, 


FAMILY FELLOWSHIP AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Courses planned for the two-week period 
of Family Fellowship Weeks, Aug. 2-Aug. 
16, include Nature Study, Handcrafts, and 
Photography, and, for one week each, 
Music and Religion in the Home. 

Nature Study will be headed by Dr. 
Alfred Lane of Cambridge, assisted by 
several others in specific subjects. Ecology 
—or the relation of plants and animals to 
their environment—is a rather new field of 
exploration. Dr. Lane will head this study, 
and minerals, and Prof. A. R. Hodgdon of 
the University of New Hampshire will 
give talks on Aug. 8and 9. Mrs. Catherine 
Thorburn of Biddeford will give talks on 
the heavens, and with her telescope the 
night sky will be observed. On Sunday 
evening, Dr. Leon Campbell, Pickering 
Memorial astronomer of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, will give an illustrated 
talk on “‘News from the Stars.” 

Photography will be headed by Leonard 
P. Danskin of Watertown, Mass., with 
Rey. George Thorburn of Biddeford assist- 
ing. 

Rev. and Mrs. LeRoy Congdon of 
Gardiner, Maine, who last year gave a one- 
week course in Handcrafts, will this year 
return—‘‘by request“’’—for two weeks of 
Handcrafts. 

Perhaps under Handcrafts we should 
mention that Albert Todd of Lowell, a 


“Teal’’ magician, will show us some magic 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 9. 

During the first week, Aug. 2-9, Rev. 
Josephine Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, will 
lead a course in Religion in the Home. 
Rev. Carl Hempel of Lynn will have charge 
of the evening program on Monday, Aug. 4, 
which will be “Family Fun.” 

Music, though offered only in the last 
week, will be one of the highlights. Earle 
Dolphin of Lynn will ‘‘coach” us on ‘‘how 
to be a good listener,’ and Theodore Miller 
of Everett will give an appreciation course 
on “The Harmony of the Beautiful in the 
Arts.”” Too, Miss Katharine Yerrinton of 
Arlington will be with us the first week, and 
she hopes to try some folk tunes with the 
very little folks. Mr. Miller will again 
work with the little folks in a rhythm band. 

All courses will be given in the mornings, 
leaving afternoons for swimming, leisure, 
or field trips. Evenings will offer varied 
programs, talks, games, pictures, and 
musical treats. Come and share these 
weeks with us! 

Louise P. Inman, Dean. 


CENTENNIAL SERVICE 
AT PORTAGEVILLE 


A service in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versalist parish in Portageville, N. Y., 
was held in the church on Sunday, July 20. 
Rev. Julia M. Tobey, pastor of the Perry 
church, was in charge. The Perry church 
closed its doors for the day and the mem- 
bers united with Universalists in other 
villages in making the pilgrimage. 

Music was furnished by the Perry choir 
under the direction of Mrs. F. M. Crocker, 
with two special numbers by students 
from Houghton College and violin num- 
bers by A. R. Watrous. 

A brief historical sketch was given by 
Dr. F. M. Crocker and the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edward C. Downey, 
pastor of the Cortland Universalist church, 
who substituted for Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
the state superintendent, who was unable 
to be present. 

During the service four people—the only 
known living members of the Portageville 
parish—were asked to step forward to the 
front of the pulpit. The oldest was A. E. 
Shaw, 88, who had driven his car from 
Canandaigua to be present. Mrs. Cynthia 
French of Hunt’s was 86. The remaining 
two were Mrs. C. O. Gifford of Castile and 
Chester Scott of Nunda. Each was pre- 
sented with a bouquet in honor of the 
event. 

Nine or ten communities were repre- 
sented in the congregation. Among those 
present from Cohocton were Miss Louise 
Blanchard and Rev. Clara Morgan. The 
latter was pastor of the Perry church for 
nearly 17 years. 

At the close of the service the ministers 
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and the choir with their wives and hus- 
bands had dinner at Glen Iris Inn at Letch- 
work Park. 

The Portageville church was erected in 
the summer of 1841 when Portageville was 
growing rapidly, due to the building of the 
Genesee valley canal. The church con- 
tinued to prosper up through 1851, when 
the highest wooden bridge in the world was 
thrown across the Portage gorge and the 
Erie railroad began construction. How- 
ever, when these two projects were com- 
pleted the people moved elsewhere and 
in a few years the church had to close its 
doors. Alanson Kelcey was the first pas- 
tor and later, in 1864, D. C. Tomlinson 
served for a short time. 

In 1848 Ebenezer Watson left the church 
a legacy of $5,000, the income from which 
was to be used toward promoting preaching 
in certain months of the year. Through 
faulty investment that fund is now inac- 
tive and services have not been held for 
several years. In 1880 there were but five 
of the original members living, and in 1941 
but four who have belonged to the parish 
at any time. 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., has an- 
nounced five services at the Beards Hollow 
church in August as follows: 


Aug. 3. Dr. van Schaick. 

Aug. 10. Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith. 
Aug. 17. Rev. Morris Skinner. 
Aug. 24. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 
Aug. 31. Dr. van Schaick. 


The services will be at 11 a. m. daylight 
saving time. A picnic dinner will follow. 

Beards Hollow, four miles west of Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., and one mile east of Rich- 
mondville, is reached by following route 7 
from Troy or Binghamton, and turning 
south into Beards Hollow road, east end of 
Stony Creek bridge. New motor road in 
the hollow. New foundations and floor 
for the church. 


DAILY VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
AT SOUTH WEYMOUTH 


The daily vacation church school of the 
Second Universalist Church in South 
Weymouth, Mass., ended a_ successful 
two weeks on Friday evening, July 11. 
The exhibition of work was attended by 
more than 125 people. The total registra- 
tion of boys and girls between the ages of 
three and fourteen was 101, with the 
group divided into five classes. 

The kindergarten group, which included 
children from three years old through six, 
made scrapbooks of flowers, water sprink- 
lers out of bottles, visited gardens and 
planted and cared for a small garden. 

A second group studied animals. This 
included a visit to a local dairy, a nature 
hike, and a trip to Franklin Zoo in Boston. 
Handwork included such activities as draw- 
ing posters, constructing wall plaques, and 
designing popcorn plates. Children in 
this group were seven, eight and nine 
years old. 

Girls ten and eleven years old made up 
the ‘‘tree’”’ class. They too made scrap- 


books in which leaves that were collected 
on hikes were pressed. Other activities 
included a trip to a lumber yard and the 
planting of an arbor vitae in the church 
yard. 

Ten, eleven, and twelve-year-old boys 
formed the bird group. The program in 
this class consisted of research work in 
books, listening to bird records, bird hikes 
and construction of bird houses. 

The oldest group, in which were boys 
and girls of thirteen and fourteen, was a 
weather class. 
was enhanced by hand work which con- 
sisted of barometer making, chart plotting, 
and weather vane constructing. 

The nature study theme was further ad- 
vanced through hymn slides, lecture slides 
on insects, birds, flowers, and trees, and a 
collection of nature books from the li- 
brary. A museum of interesting things in 
nature was added to each day by the 
members of the school. At the end of the 
school this covered two large tables. 

Rev. Albert C. Niles plans to continue 
this nature study course next year. This 
was the sixth year the vacation school has 
been held. As a fundamental source book 
the teachers used Betty Price’s ‘“‘Adven- 
turing in Nature,” published by the Asso- 
ciation Press. Mrs. Niles outlined in de- 
tail the courses for each group. 

The teachers were Miss Marjorie Hath- 
away, Miss Doris Pearce, Mrs. Frances 
Shaw, Mrs. Herman Page, Miss Eleanor 
McGaw, Miss Dorothy Sloat, Mrs. Ralph 
Klingman, Mrs. Emily Hutchinson, Miss 
Joan Olive and Mr. and Mrs. Niles. 


A SERVICE IN HONOR 
OF IRA W. McLAUGHLIN 


Members of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows and Rebekahs of Spring- 
field attended the service in the Spring- 
field, Ohio, church on July 20, in honor of 
Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin, who has been 
bedridden for almost a year. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin has been active in this order for 
many years. He was returning from a 
meeting of his lodge when he was struck 
by an automobile. Mr. McLaughlin, 
however, was unable to attend this ser- 
vice. Rey. Harriet E. Druley preached the 
sermon. This was the final service for the 
summer. At a service earlier in the summer 
two young children were christened. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
No Meeting at Ferry Beach in 1941 


The Institute of World Affairs Associa- 
tion is forced to announce that there will 
be no session of the Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach in 1941. Various 
causes have produced a situation that re- 
quires this action. Members are referred 
to the warning in the announcements pre- 
viously issued, especially that in the 
Ferry Beacher. The annual meeting of the 
Institute of World Affairs Association will 
take place on Saturday, Aug. 23, at 9a.m., 
the exact place to be designated in the 
regular notices to members. 

Ruth Gordon, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The study of the weather 
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ASHES INTERRED 


The ashes of Esther Jane Staples, widow 
of Rev. Ernest Linwood Staples, who died 
Dec. 10, 1939, were interred on July 13 in 
the Elm Street Cemetery, Stepney, Conn. 
Dr. Harry Adams Hersey conducted a 
brief service. 


TRIPLETS CHRISTENED 
AT WOODSTOCK 


Three babies (triplets) and four others 
were christened in the Universalist church 
at Woodstock, Vt., on Sunday, July 20. 
Rey. Duane Kelly Lyon, who is summer 
preacher of the church, officiated. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 732. 

Massachusetts. Gloucester, 7. Malden, 
8. Orange, 7. 

New York. Brooklyn, All Souls, 1. 

Ohio. Milford, 1. Springfield, 2. 

Pennsylvania. Standing Stone, 8. To- 
wanda, 16. 

Vermont. 

Total, 784. 


Woodstock, 7. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 1,449. 


Massachusetts. Orange, 1. 
Pennsylvania. Towanda, 3. 
Total, 1,453. 

PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Foss and their son 
Stuart, of Lake Wales, Fla., called at the 
Leader office last week. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Arlington, 
is spending a few days of vacation in 
Akron, Ohio. 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Belpre, Ohio, 
has accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Columbus, Ohio, and will begin 
his work there Sept. 1. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose has been called as 
preacher for the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. He will begin his 
service on Sunday, Sept. 14. 


Dana E. Klotzle, student minister at 
the Foxboro Universalist church, is the 
pastor and preacher at Gorham, N. H., 
for the months of July and August. 


Miss Dora J. Brown of the Publishing 
House Book Room, spent the week-end at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, in charge of the 
book exhibit in connection with the Book 
Fair which opened the Institute of Church- 
manship. 


Mrs. William T. Andrews of 55 East 
86th St., New York, a granddaughter of a 
great preacher of our faith, Rev. Edwin 
Hubbell Chapin, D. D., of New York City, 
still owns the cottage on Cape Ann built 
many years ago by Dr. Chapin. 


Rev. Gale Bascombe of the theological 
school of St. Lawrence University is preach- 
ing Sunday mornings during August and 
early September at the Universalist 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 


AUGUST 2, 1941 


during the absence of Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, who is chaplain at Murray Grove. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, president of 
the Ministers’ Association, has appointed 
the following nominating committee: Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, chairman, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D., Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton, D. D. The slate for the 1941- 
1943 officers is to be presented during 
luncheon, Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1941. Rev. 
Otis A. Rice, chaplain of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York City, will be the 
speaker at the ministers’ meeting that 
morning. 


Obituary 


MRS. HOWARD KNOWLES 


Mrs. Howard Knowles of Galesburg, Ill., who died 
recently in her 86th year, was an influential member 
of the Galesburg Universalist church. She initiated 
the movement in the church fcr securing endow- 
ment funds. She was also a leader in the pvhilan- 
thropic, civic and social life of the city. She was 
largely responsible for the securing of funds and 
building the Catherine Club of the city as home for 
young women, and was for many years the chairman 
of its board of directors. 

Mrs. Knowles was the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Maurice James Chase. In 1874 she married Arthur 
W. Conger, who died in 1889. In 1896 she married 
Howard Knowles, who preceded her in death. 

She is survived by three daughters, Miss Delia 
Conger of Galesburg, Mrs. John D. Brewster of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., and Mrs. Edward Porter May of 
Bar Harbor, Maine, and two grandsons, John D. 
Brewster, Jr., and Edward C. Brewster of Forty 
Fort, Pa. 


JESSE A. UPTON 


Jesse A. Upton, 82 years of age, a lifelong Univer- 
salist and member of the Salem, Mass., church, died 
at the Salem Hospital July 22. His son, George A. 
Upton, is treasurer of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

Mr. Upton was one of the oldest licensed pharma- 
cists in Massachusetts and one of Salem’s most re- 
spected citizens. He opened a store in Salem in 
1883 and operated it until his retirement in 1939. 

He was a member of the Essex Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows and the United Order of Workmen. 

Funeral services were held at his home, 115 Federal 
Street, at 2 p. m. July 24, and were conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. Arthur Webster. 

Besides his son, George A. Upton, he is survived 
by his wife, Lillie E., two other sons, Clarence H. of 
Salem and Ernest A. of Waterville, Maine, and a 
brother, Walter P. Upton. 


MISS EMMA F. FOSTER 


Miss Emma F. Foster, who died on May 25 at 
Brewster, Mass., in her 97th year, was born in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, Dec. 21, 1844, the second daughter of 
David and Cynthia (Berry) Foster of Brewster. 

She was descended directly from Elder and Patience 
Brewster of colonial days and was always interested 
in early Massachusetts history, particularly in that 
pertaining to Cape Cod. Descended from a long line 
of sea captains of the clipper ship period, she loved to 
tell of their adventures and the story of her grand- 
parents, Capt. Isaac Berry and his wife Cynthia, who 
were lost at sea in the Brig Sally when almost in sight 
of Massachusetts shores on their return from Havre 
and Amsterdam in 1822. 

Miss Foster was a prominent member of the First 
Universalist Church in Malden for more than fifty 
years, and still maintained her interest in the activities 
of the parish. 

From 1890 to 1907 she conducted the Eastern 
Teachers’ Agency of Boston. Her work in the place- 
ment of teachers was aided by a wide acquaintance 
with superintendents and principals of New Eng- 
land. 

Her interest in mission work led her beyond the 
local field. From 1902 to 1905 she served as president 
of the Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts, and from 1905 to 1909 as president of the 


Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church. 

Miss Foster was a lover of literature. Among her 
close friends in her earlier life were Julia Ward Howe 
and Edward Everett Hale. For many years she was 
a regular contributor to newspapers. 

She is survived by a half-sister, Dr. Mary Louise 
Foster of Boston, professor emeritus of Smith Col- 
lege; a niece, Mrs. Robert Sears Lincoln of Colrain, 
Mass., and a grandniece, Mrs. Ruth Lincoln Donel- 
son of Colrain. 

The funeral service was held from Harwichport 
and burial was in the family lot at Brewster. 


MRS. HENRY HADLEY SMITH 


Mrs. Luella Dowd Smith, widow of Dr. Henry 
Hadley Smith of Hudson, N. Y., died in her sleep 
July 4. 

Mrs. Smith was born in Sheffield, Mass., the daugh- 
ter of Almeron and Emily (Curtiss) Dowd, and re- 
ceived her education in the local and private schools 
and the Massachusetts State Teachers’ College. She 
herself taught for ten years. Following her marriage 
to Dr. Smith, she went to Hudson to reside, and be- 
came greatly interested in social and civie affairs. 

She was a member of the Universalist church and 
an active worker in its behalf. She taught in the 
church school and was superintendent of it for 25 
years. 

Mrs. Smith was active in the work of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in all peace move- 
ments, and in woman suffrage. Other movements in 
which she was actively interested were the Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and to 
Children, the Hendrick Hudson Chapter, D. A. R., 
the Women’s Home Missionary and the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. 

A writer and poet of exceptional ability, Mrs. 
Smith had stories and poems published in many 
magazines and anthologies. She was also the author 
of several books. In collaboration with her sister, 
Miss Alice Dowd, she had published in 1938 a volume 
of poetry called ‘‘Along the Way.” 

Burial was held from the chapel of Bates and An- 
derson on July 7. 


Notices 
MINNESOTA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Voted to accept Rev. Edward Archer Day’s with- 
drawal from fellowship, April 22, 1941. 
T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Official Call 

The 25th (4th biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., be- 
ginning Monday evening, Sept. 8, and continuing 
through Sunday noon, Sept. 14. 

The program will include the receiving of reports, 
the election of officers, the transaction of business, 
addresses, group conferences and exhibits. 

Robertine Howe Rice, Secretary. 


PREACHERS AT FERRY BEACH 

Aug. 8, Rev. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, N. H. 
10, Rev. LeRoy Congdon of Gardiner, Maine. 
17, Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. 
24, Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine. 
81, To be announced by Department of Youth. 


Christening Certificates 
and Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Offering ‘Plates of 
Superior Quality 


Fine Rubbed Plates 


Style No. 1. Grooved Rim 
Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 
Style No. 1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 


Style No. 2. Flat Rim 
Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 
Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 
Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth peacon ri 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE 
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Crackling 

We have been admonished not to worry 
about things we can’t help because it 
doesn’t do any good, and that we shouldn’t 
worry about things we can help because if 
we can help them we should do so. But 
some of us have found that it is less trouble 
to worry about them than to help them.— 
Religious Telescope. 

3) B 

Marion: “‘What do you think of Tubbs 
meeting a girl on the coast-to-coast plane 
and getting engaged before they landed?” 

Kilgosh: “It merely proves that all the 
perils of air travel haven’t yet been elimi- 
nated.’”’—H xchange. 

* * 

Proprietor: “You come into my res- 
taurant, you order a glass of vater, you 
drink it, and you calmly valk out.” 

Scot: “What were ye expectin’ me to do, 
mon? Stagger oot?’’—Montreal Star. 


* * 


Old Hen: “‘T’ll give you a piece of good 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


It is the high task of this corporation to 
disseminate the ideals of religion ina 
time of bitter struggle and pro- 
found social change. 


While the forms of our service may change beyond our present imag- 
ining, the task remains the same. In seeking to do the work we must not 
forget the kind of world we live in. A great leader of an outstanding church, 
one who should have known better, recently berated his people for their 
“indifference.””’ This man apparently doesn’t know that he and we are 
living in the midst of the most stupendous cultural revolution of recorded 
history. We must not act thus blindly. It is reported that a great Chris- 
tian denomination has lost 450,000 Sunday school members in the last ten 
years, and another denomination one church every day of the week, in- 
cluding Sundays, for four years. This does not mean that men and women 
are less religious or more cussed. It means that men and women and so- 
cieties of men and women and churches have lost their way in the mazes of 


advice.” 

Young Hen: ‘What is it?”’ 

Old Hen: “‘An egg a day keeps the axe 
away.”’—Eachange. 


rapid change. It means also that we have greater, not less, responsibility for 
spreading abroad the gospel of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. We 
know not the meaning of the great change in the midst of which we live. 
Le We do not know its end, nor can we yet recognize the form of things to come; 
all we know is that we are the custodians of the beacon lights of religion and 
that we must keep them burning brightly. 


“Can you drive with one hand?” asked 
the pretty girl with the gentle voice. 

“You bet I can,” he answered eagerly. 

“Then have an apple.’’—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


ae To Help Disseminate the Ideals of Religion 


Wife: “John, there’s a burglar in the sil- 
ver and another in the pantry eating my 
pies. Get up and call for help.” 

John (at window): ‘‘Police! Doctor!’’— 
Exchange. 


Enclosed find$: 22 eee 


My contribution to the 1941-42 Universalist Publishing House Sus- 


arg taining Fund. 


Diner (to waiter): “I can’t see any 
chicken in this chicken soup.” 

Waiter: ‘Do you ever see horses in horse- 
radish, or cats in catsup?””—Exchange. Street... 575005 . Sd0 0 eo eek glee ae eee 

* BS 

We are told that a saxophone is pro- GLY oysters eros ake ayo ee PSUR: Wears een eR AS, (ce 
duced in America every forty seconds, but 
nobody seems to know why.—Religious 
Telescope. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. George S. Miller, A. M. Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
The College welcomes you to the ditions. 


Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
September 8-14, 1941 
We are proud to be your host 


A College of Liberal Arts 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 
Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 


Address y Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 


DEAN E. L. HULETT De Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M.D., Send for catalogue. 
The Fletcher School of Law and Dipl » Halford L. 
Canton, N. Y. Hosting Ph. D., Dern bone Gat EARLE S. WALLACE 
For information about these Schools address the Headmaster 


appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


